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Vol. XI 


BARRIERS OR HURDLES IN THE LATIN COURSE? 


During the last year I have asked every public 
school teacher of Latin whonr I have met how well she 
has been satisfied with the grade which her Caesar 
pupils made in Cp2 in the recent College Entrance Ex- 
amination. Invariably the reply has been a sur- 
prised, ‘“‘Oh, they are not ready for it; we do not let 
them try Cp2 until they have had Cicero at least. 
Weak pupils wait until they have had Vergil.’”” Among 
these teachers were some of the most scholarly, in- 
telligent, and thorough of our Latin teachers. 

When we stop to discuss the reason why Cp2 has 
passed out of our reach, all of us agree that the basic 
reason is the absence of all English grammar in pupils’ 
training and their inability to distinguish nouns from 
verbs and to understand such fundamental ideas as past 
and passive. Many of us have the advantage of two 
semesters added to our course in the eighth grade of the 
junior high school in which to begin the inculcation of 
these new ideas. But even with that help, we fall 
further and further short each year of getting our 
Caesar pupils ready for Cp2 on schedule time. 

What is the effect of this? Are we to continue to re- 
quire four or five years’ preparation for two credits for 
admission to college? No young people will continue to 
think Latin worth while if the amount of credit one 
gets is so smafl in proportion to the time and energy he 
spends in getting it. Why not take history or French or 
Spanish two years and get two credits for that? In fact, 
it would seem as if by this arrangement we are pro- 
claiming to the world not that Latin is precious and 
valuable, but that it is poor stuff, for it takes so-much 
of it to equal two years’ work in other things. 

What are the practical results of this situation, then? 
Our classes are slowly dwindling away, even as the 
numbers who take the College Entrance Examinations 
are diminishing from a decade ago. Latin is not on an 
equal footing with the other academic electives in the 
high school, for it carries a ball and chain tied to its 
ankle—no chance for college credit after you have 
finished the two years required for a language. Many 
times in senior high schools older pupils, regretting the 
omission of Latin earlier, would begin their course in 
their junior year; but in justice to them we must tell 
them frankly that they have no chance at Cp2 unless 
they have had more than two years of Latin. 

There are still those among us who hold that Latin is 
only for the elect. ‘‘More than half the children who 
elect Latin will never make Latin students,” they say. 
Yet let us tremblingly ask who are the “‘elect.”’ I shall 
never expect to challenge comparison with the late Pro- 
fessor Mustard, yet I should have been deeply grieved 
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had my entrance into Latin forbidden’ 
could not learn the language as well as he did. Where 


struggle with the elements of arithmetic because there 
are only twelve people who understand Dr. Einstein. 
The elements of foreign language study are just as im- 
portant for the lower intelligences as the elements of 
mathematics. The moron has to know how to make 
change for a dollar, and he ought to know how to pro- 
nounce ‘“‘American,”’ “‘really,’’ “‘inauguration,”’ and‘‘ac- 
curate.’’ Even if the lower intelligences learn only how 
to use tongue, throat, and lips a little better through 
the effort to pronounce Latin vowels and consonants, 
there has been a gain commensurate with the capital of 
brains invested. 

In the ideal scheme of education everyone, to my 
mind, should have a chance to begin Latin and keep at 


it until he gets out of hisdepth. That at any rate is the © 


scheme upon which our elective system in the public 
high school works today. Up through the Caesar 
semester the work must be so planned that anyone of 
normal intelligence with a desire to learn Latin and the 
willingness to do his lesson every night, carefully carry- 
ing out instructions, can understand and enjoy what 
goes on in class and profit from it. Now Cp2 bears no 
relation whatever to the kind of work that is being done 
under these conditions. 

In the great private schools the time per week, we are 
told, including class work and study period, goes as high 
as 600 to 800 minutes, far more than the 450 which:is 
the maximum that a public school can expect. Special 
cramming is given to those who want to take the C. E. 


-E. B. Examinations in the private schools, while such 


work is rarely possible in a public school. In short the 
conditions fostered by the policy of the Board are en- 
tirely artificial, entirely removed from the reality of the 
public school. 


We should like to ask for some facts: 


1. What proportion of students who took Cp2 were 
public school pupils? 

2. What proportion of these students had studied 
Latin only four semesters in senior high school, or two 
semesters in senior high school and three or four in 
junior high school? 

3. Had these students taken any special coaching 
beforehand? 

4. What length of time (semesters and average 
minutes per week for class and study) had the private 
school candidates used ? 

In conclusion we might ask a rhetorical question. 
Does the College Entrance Examination Board wish to 
destroy Latin in the public schools? But perhaps it 


_ are we to draw the line?..No one forbids children..to.. 
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would be more satisfactory to say that if the Board 
wished to destroy Latin in the public schools it would 
formulate a policy exactly like the one it now pursues 
as to Cp2. 
MILDRED DEAN, 
Roosevelt High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Note: An inquiry from the Editor addressed to a 
leading official of the College Entrance Examination 
Board brings this reply: “‘Latin Cp2 proved this year to 
be much harder than had been intended. This ex- 
amination, as already framed for 1934, will be normal 
again.” 


THE BEE LINE FROM LATIN TO ENGLISH AND 
BACK AGAIN 


QuEeRY—How can a teacher treat a form drill so as 
to emphasize the meaning as the important idea? 

Let us take for our motto, “A straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points;” then, keeping 
that in mind, let us always hold the following concept 
before the pupil: ‘“Every Latin word had a definite 
meaning for its Roman hearer and must convey the 
same meaning to its American listener. As the Roman 
boy or girl did not halt at the end of a word or phrase to 
think, ‘This is a genitive plural,’ or, ‘Now, that is a 
second person, singular, perfect active,—then why 
should 

From the very beginning of the teaching of forms, 
teach the meaning as far more important than its gram- 
matical name; e. g., ‘““-arum’’ means “‘of the’’ will be 
more helpful in future translations than memorizing the 
name of the case, although we do learn that, too, by 
frequent mention in class. 

After learning several isolated noun forms, when we 
finally assemble them into a paradigm, always give the 
English equivalent of the Latin word, even though it 
does seem to interrupt the rhythm. It makes for a 
thoughtful recitation rather than allowing the in- 
flection to become mere singsong memory work. 

Let us apply this scheme to the omnipresent verb, 
for verbs do require so much drilling that the incessant 
repetition is apt to become exceedingly monotonous. 
May I suggest a few devices for verb drill? 

1. On the second or third day of that oft-dreaded 
period when we must needs learn principal parts, each 
pupil ‘‘earns his seat’’ by giving the principal parts of 
his pet verb. This should embrace one conjugation at a 
time until the class as a whole is quite familiar with all 
the conjugations. 

2. When the class enters, there is already a frieze of 
verb phrases along the tops of the blackboards: “I 
praise,’’ “‘I am loved,’’ “‘I did hasten,” ‘‘I was called,” 
etc. (Later, select verbs from more than one con- 
jugation for the sake of comparison.) No mention is 
made of tense, voice, person, etc., but the pupils write 
the rest of this tense, with its translations. 

3. Synopses are asked for in the same way. Of 
course, tenses are named, but the emnhasis is placed 
upon the identity of the meaning of the Latin and 
English forms. 

4. A paragraph in which a certain tense prevails (as 
in the reader) can be used for tense drill if the teacher 
suggests, ‘“‘Now, let’s read this whole chapter in Latin, 
as if it were printed in the past time, instead of in the 
present;”’ or ‘‘in the future,’’ etc., as the various tenses 
are learned. 

5. The interchange between the active and passive 
voices may be similarly suggested. After I have con- 
verted two or three sentences, the pupils seize upon 


the idea, and want to try their skill in the process. The 
meaning of the short sentence is the clue to the trans- 
lation. 

6. After the class has memorized a number of verb 
forms, this scheme proves very effective: 

List fully twenty-five or more personal endings, 
tense-signs, and combinations of the two (in both 
active and passive) and drill upon these and their exact 
translation until everybody is — “‘isti’’ conscious, 
“-erunt”’ conscious, and “‘-batur’’ conscious. If a mis- 
take is made now in verb translation, dozens of hands 
immediately fly up into the air. 

7. Brief, frequent tests are given (both oral and 
written) upon a list of ten to fifteen words; sometimes 
these are English-to-Latin translations, but oftener, 
Latin-to-English. 

Summary: A form is valuable not as a form, but 
for its intrinsic mzaning, therefore we should make the 
connection between the thought and the expression as 
close as possible, without the intermediate step of gram- 
matical terminology. To the teacher grammatical 
terms are so familiar that they are really our toys as 
well as our tools. To the children they are neither, but 
so abstract and intangible as to blind the pupils to the 
real meaning of the sentence if we insist upon fixing his 
attention on the grammar side rather than on the mean- 
ing of the words which is in truth our goal. 


HELEN Kopscu, 
Langley Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Epitor’s CoMMENT: Letters from teachers in all 
parts of the country emphasize the importance of 
seeing to it that the pupil understands at least a little 
English grammar before he is asked to digest the Latin 
syntactical form. We must not assume (as many 
teachers seem to do) that because a pupil can decline or 
conjugate forms he understands how to use them in 
translating a Latin sentence into English or an English 
one into Latin. 


DOES THE STUDY OF LATIN HELP IN THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF ENGLISH WORDS? 


(A quotation from a radio broadcast for young people 
by W. L. Carr on April 26, 1933.) 


Pupils sometimes ask whether they need to study 
Latin two or three years in order to learn the meaning 
of the thousands of words in English which have come 
from Latin. All I can say in answer to that question is 
that if you do study Latin even one year you will learn 
the meaning of many such words sooner and better 
than you will if you don’t study Latin. 

It is easy to prove the truth of that statement. A 
few years ago a national committee gave to thousands 
of high school boys and girls all over the United States 
a series of tests in English vocabulary. These tests 
were taken at the beginning, middle, and end of the 
ninth grade. When the committee studied the results 
they found that the pupils who had studied Latin 
during the year had learned three times as many Eng- 
lish words of Latin origin as pupils in the same schools 
who had not studied Latin. 

Just for fun I am going to tell you some of the words 
used in the test at the end of the ninth grade. You 
ninth-graders who are listening in can see how many of 
them you know. Also you Latin students can see 
whether you think your Latin would help you to know 
the meaning of any of them. 

1. Paternal, in the sentence: ‘‘Have you ever known 

a better example of paternal love?” 97% of the Latin 
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pupils knew or guessed that the word means fatherly, 
while only 45% of the no-Latin pupils knew or guessed 
its correct meaning. Some of the wrong guesses were 
‘‘brotherly,”’ “‘eternal,”’ and “‘true.”’ 

2. Domicile, in the sentence: ‘‘For many years he 
had his domicile in England.”’ 90% of the Latin 
pupils knew or guessed that the word means home, while 
only 49% of the no-Latin pupils got it right. Some of 
the wrong guesses were “‘studio”’ and “‘business.”’ 

3. Omniscient, in the sentence: ‘“‘The boys seemed to 
think the headmaster was omniscient.’’ 60% of the 
Latin pupils knew or guessed that the word means all- 
knowing, while only 7% of the no-Latin pupils got it 
right. Some of the wrong guesses were ‘‘impatient,”’ 
‘“‘everywhere,”’ and “incompetent.” As a teacher I 
rather resent that last guess. 

4. Renovating, in the sentence: ‘‘All nature feels the 
renovating force of spring.’’ 70% of the Latin pupils 
knew or guessed that the word means renewing, while 
only 34% of the no-Latin pupils got it right. The bad 
guessers thought it might mean “‘powerful’’ or “‘joy- 
ous” or ‘‘returning’’ or ‘‘penetrating’’; and indeed it 
might, except for the important fact that it goes back to 
Latin novus, an adjective which, as every Latin student 
knows, means “‘new.”’ 

Thus it went throughout the test. I can therefore 
say to you with perfect confidence, as can anyone else 
who knows the facts, that the study of Latin even for 
one year will help you to understand many important 
English words, the meanings of which you might other- 
wise miss as badly as the majority of the no-Latin 
ninth grade pupils missed the meaning of paternal, 
domicile, omniscient, renovating, and the other words 
included in the test referred to above. 


CLIMBING THE SABINE HILLS 


INTRODUCTORY COMMENT OF THE EDITOR: Jn view of 
the 1935 trip in celebration of the anniversary of the birth 


of the Roman poet Horace, this first contribution ts heart- 
aly welcomed. 


Up the steep road wind the autos 

Filled with barbarous folk like me. 
Shrill the sound of voice and siren 
Where awed silences should be. 


But in spite of horns and voices 
Echoes hover, verses sung 

Here by good Horatius Flaccus 
For his Romans old and young. 


On his throne was great Augustus, 
All the world beneath Rome’s sway, 
Rome, ambitious, sordid, greedy, 
Just as mankind is today. 


But amid the pomps and splendors, 
Revels, games, and foolish noise, 
Mid the jealousies and schemings 
Q. H. Flaccus kept his poise. 


Hear him tell us: ‘‘Herds unnumbered, 
Broad fields fertile, mines of gold, 
Wares exotic, viands costly 

Have no charms my heart to hold. 


‘“‘Let who will pile up his treasure, 
Toil and fret for gold and gear. 
Life is more than fields and vineyards, 
Gems and pearls from far and near. 


“Grant to me honest enjoyment, 
Use of things my hands have earned: 
Wholesome mind in wholesome body, 
With an old age wise and learned.” 


Thus he prayed to good Apollo, 
Dear old Horace, fearless, true. 
And his lesson, post tot annos, 
Still is good for me and you. 


FRANCES REUBELT 
417 Forrest Avenue, 
Eufaula, Oklahoma. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Books 


An Introduction to Liturgical Latin, by A. M. Scarre. 
St. Dominic’s Press, Bruce Humphries, Inc. Boston. 
Price, $2.00. A book which will prove useful to Cath- 
olic instructors of Latin who are interested in acquaint- 


ing students with the grammar, vocabulary, and forms 
of the Liturgy. 


Picturesque Origins of English Words. C. & G. 
Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. An attractive 
volume for interesting pupils in the derivation of 
English words, many of which come from the Latin. 


An effective drawing accompanies many words. Price, 
$1.50. 


Romance in the Latin Elegiac Poets, by Professor 
Elizabeth Haight, has been recently published by 
Longmans, Green, and Company. It sells for $2.50. 


Pamphlets 


A beautiful pamphlet entitled ‘Quando I! Mondo 
Era Roma,”’ containing 61 pictures in sepia of Roman 
remains in Italy, Africa, Asia, France, and Spain and 
four excellent maps has recently arrived from Rome. 
The running Italian text of 31 pages which accompanies 
the illustrations has been translated into English by 
Marguerite Kretschmer. The booklet plus the trans- 
lation may be secured from the Service Bureau for 50 
cents (postage extra). 


A small pamphlet bearing the title ‘“Greek Speaks for 
Itself’”” has been issued by Dr. Francis P. Donnelly, 
S. J., of Fordham University, New York City. Price 
for a single copy, 10 cents. 


The Roman House—A Model 


An attractive model of a Roman house has been made 
at the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The ground plan measures 2 by 4 feet and it is about 10 
inches in height. It is printed on watercolor paper and 
mounted on cardboard. The following items may be 
purchased for $9.50: The house plan and walls com- 
plete, ready to be colored and set up; the columns and 
entablature for the peristyle; cardboard and pattern 
for the roof; complete description of the house, with 
directions for coloring and setting it up. The Service 
Bureau has been presented with a copy. Additional 
information may be secured from Mrs. Loring Dam, 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, and in the 
November issue of Latin Notes. Meanwhile copies 
may be ordered from A. Bruderhausen, 15 West 45th 
St., New York City. 
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Pictures 


A series of very beautiful photographs (size 10 by 7% 
in.) of scenes in Greece, Italy, and other countries of 
the East has been prepared by Adelbert Bartlett, 
Fellow of the Pacific Geographic Society and a travel 
lecturer of prominence. While the rate for publication 
in travel magazines is $2.00, Mr. Bartlett has lowered 
the price for teachers to 60 cents if a number of the 
pictures are wanted. Sample copies of those which 
appeal especially to lovers of the Classics will later be 
on hand in the Service Bureau, although orders must be 
forwarded to Mr. Bartlett at 1572 West Pico Street, 
Los Angeles, California. 


NEW TYPES OF MEMBERSHIP 


In order to increase the effectiveness of the work of 
the American Classical League and the Service Bureau 
for Classical Teachers, the Council has decided to add 
two new types of membership—a Supporting Member- 
ship at $5.00 a year and a Patronship at $25.00 or more. 
Our work is perhaps the most effective agency in 
existence for maintaining registration in our classes in 
colleges and secondary schools. Many a teacher’s 
position, and especially many a Latin professor’s place, 
is more certain because the American Classical League 
exists. No doubt there will be many who will be able 
and willing to take a $5.00 membership and help to con- 
tinue and improve the work which we are doing. We 
are also gathering a list of Patrons—men and women of 
larger means who will be willing to give us $25.00 a 
year or more for the maintenance of our work. Teachers 
of Latin can assist greatly by calling this opportunity 
to the attention of friends of theirs who are interested 
in the Classics and who can afford to be on this list. 

The regular annual membership at $1.00 will con- 
tinue as heretofore and we confidently expect to in- 
crease the membership this year. Members can assist 
us by sending in their fees promptly upon receipt of this 
notice. 


A FRANK STATEMENT 


Until the NRA brings back prosperity, the Service 
Bureau must, of course, keep its activities within the 
limits of a reduced budget. Therefore, the eight-page 
issue of the Notes must be abandoned for the present 
and fewer Supplements and Bulletins can be printed. 
The price of the bound volumes of Latin Notes has 
been raised from $1.15 to $1.25, although a 10% dis- 
count will be given on an order for a set of the ten 
volumes available. 


SERVICE BUREAU MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


This material appears in mimeographed or printed 
form. In the case of the former, the items may be bor- 
rowed with the understanding that the teacher pays the 
postage and returns the material within two weeks after 
its receipt, or they may be purchased for 5 cents each 
unless another price is stated. Printed items, however, 
known as LATIN NoTES SUPPLEMENTS and BULLETINS, 
are not sent out as loans but must be purchased at the 
prices indicated. The material is listed in Leaflets pub- 
lished at the end of each school year, and containing a 
summary of items which have been announced in the 
Latin Notes for the year. These Leaflets are sent out 
free of charge. 


I. In Mimeographed Form 
(Numbering is continued from the May issue.) 


455. Available Latin Vocabulary Lists for the Four 
Years of High School Latin. By Marguerite 
Kretschmer, Service Bureau for Classical Teach- 
ers. 

456. A List of Books Valuable in the Teaching of 
Latin Derivatives. Copied from ‘Suggestions for 
Teachers of Vergil in Secondary Schools,”’ Bullet- 
in XVII. 

457. A Trial of Catiline. Written and presented by the 
Cicero class of St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, 
Minn. Price, 10 cents. 

458. The Trial of Latin Language—a Dramatization. 
By Florence B. Handwright, Prescott School, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

459. ‘Vox Civitatis,’’ a Latin paper published by the 
East High School, Rochester, N. Y. Valuable for 
suggestions as to the editing of a Latin paper. 

460. Five Short Playlets in English Dealing with the 
Legends of Early Rome. By Julia D. Addison, 
Brookline, Mass. Price, 10 cents. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 


Fifty-one are now available, sold with a few ex- 
ceptions for 10 cents each. For classified list of titles 
and prices, see December issue of Latin Notes (1932) or 
Leaflets I-IX. 

III. Bulletins 


For titles and prices of I-X XVII, see source indi- 
cated above under II. 

XXVIII. A Bibliography of Vergil. By Felix Peeters, 
University of Brussels, Brussels, Belgium. 
Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 

A complete index to the literature dealing with 
Vergil, his life, works, style, influence, the Bimillennial, 
and all extant manuscripts. 

Vergil students and teachers will be glad to know 
that there is now available in this publication the best 
general bibliography of Vergil which has yet been pro- 
duced. The bibliography covers eighty pages and, 
while not exhaustive, is complete enough to meet the 
needs of most teachers and students. 

It is a scholarly product, put up in handy form and 
should be owned by every Vergil teacher and should be 
on the shelves of every college library. 


IV. Pictures 


For list of 314 prints, classified by sets, see Leaflets 
VII and VIII (sent free of charge). Price of prints, 
5 cents each. Discounts for quantities. The Service 
Bureau also has two large blank scrapbooks, suitable 
for mounting pictures—VERGIL, and ROME AND THE 
Romans. Price, $1.50 each, postpaid. 


V. Wall Posters 


I. A free translation in large type of THE Oatu oF 
THE YOUNG MEN oF ATHENS. An inspiring re- 
minder of ancient patriotism, suitable for the 
bulletin board of any classroom or library. Price, 
50 cents. 

II. A small colorful poster, showing in red type the 
various possible meanings of the word res in the 
Manilian Law oration of Cicero. An incentive to 
good translation. Price, 15 cents. 


NOTE: Fifty-two items of material (including pam- 
phlets, books, a bookplate, a Vergilian Map and medal), 
hitherto sent out by the American Classical League, 
have been added to the stock of the Service Bureau. A 
list will be sent out upon request. 
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